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Lunch time at the Mid-week Bird Group’s outing to Woolloomanata in October. See the full report in the next 
Geelong Naturalist Photo: Gordon McCarthy 




GFNC excursion to Staughton Vale. 


Photo: Jeff Dagg 


Mid-week Bird Group at Mt Rothwell. Photo: Diana Primrose 


Tonight... 

...Ben Cairns will be talking about the hydrogeology of the Geelong region. 

At the December meeting... 

... there will be short talks by members followed by a Christmas supper. Please bring a plate. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web oaae: httD://home.vicnet.net.au/~afnc/ 
e-mail address: afncOvicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 

The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of Brolgas in June 2012. 

The photo on the back cover, by Joe Hubbard, is of Grahams Creek 

Picnic Ground, Brisbane Ranges. See p. 10. 



































Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Mt Rothwell 
27 September 2012 


...Diana Primrose 

very successful birding morning was held at the Mt 
Rothwell Biodiversity Interpretation Centre—as this property 
is now called. Mt Rothwell was originally a Chirnside property 
bought by Earth Sanctuaries Ltd (ESL) in 2000 for its 
environmental values—there is a large area of virtually intact old 
growth woodland and grassland with the granite outcrop of Mt 
Rothwell itself, making the area ideal for establishing breeding 
colonies of some of our most endangered species. During ESL 
days a large area of the property was surrounded with a feral 
proof fence and rid of foxes and cats—work on rabbit eradication 
is ongoing. A breeding colony of Brush-tailed Rock-wallabies 
was introduced to the rocky outcrop area, with Southern Brown 
Bandicoots, Rufous Bettongs, Long-nosed Potoroos and Red- 
bellied Pademelons introduced to the grassland sections. ... Continued next page 



Bird list, compiled by Craig Morley, Peter Turner and Rosemary Turner 

Australian Shelduck 

P 

Heard along E boundary and present at reserve in recent days. 

Crested Pigeon 

1 

On fence post in adjacent agricultural land near car park. 

Australian Pelican 

10 

Flock flying low everhead along E boundary. 

White-necked Heron 

1 

Flying in from E over grassland. 

Straw-necked Ibis 

p 

Several groups overhead. Range 1 to 100s. 

Whistling Kite 

p 

Several overhead. 

Brown Goshawk 

4 

At least 4, including at least 1 pair. Territorial ‘dipping and rising’ flight briefly observed. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

1 

High overhead. 

Little Eagle 

P 

At least 2 pale morph birds overhead including 1 with drooping leg. 

Nankeen Kestrel 

1 

Grassland 

Brown Falcon 

4 

At least 4. Including pair along E boundary; One nest, high in eucalypt. 

Galah 

P 

Small numbers including flock of 3 overhead. 

Long-billed Corella 

P 

Small number of birds overhead. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

P 

Numerous. Mainly noisy birds overhead. 

Eastern Rosella 

P 

Small number, including 1 or 2 males perched in dead trees. 

Red-rumped Parrot 

P 

Several prs in woodland and also along E boundary with grassland. 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 

1 

Heard calling in woodland. 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 

2 

At least 2 heard calling. 

Pallid Cuckoo 

1 

1 silent bird perched unobtrusively in Red Box near E boundary. 

Brown Treecreeper 

P 

Heard and seen in several parts of woodland. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

P 

Several parties. 

Weebill 

P 

Heard through several parts of woodland. 

Yellow Thornbill 

P 

At least 2 small parties heard in acacia thickets in woodland. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

2 

2 along E boundary adjacent grassland. 

Southern Whiteface 

2 

At least 2 heard and seen feeding along fence, near Quoll enclosures, feeding on ground with House Sparrows 
and Superb Fairy-wrens. Also heard from grassland to N of enclosures. 

Spotted Pardalote 

P 

Several heard in woodland. 

Striated Pardalote 

7+ 

Heard frequently in woodland. Courtship feeding observed and also an adult entering and leaving hollow in a 
large dead tree. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

P 

Heard in several woodland areas. 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

P 

Numerous and vocal in eucalypts through woodland. 

Red Wattlebird 

1 

Observed in flight through woodland nr Information Centre. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater 

P 

Several noisy small flocks in woodland. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

1 

In woodland nr Information Centre, within 100 m of White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike. 

White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 

1 

Flying about in eucalypts in woodland nr Information Centre, within 100 m of Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike. 
Distinctive ‘kissik’ call heard several times (photo). 

Rufous Whistler 

P 

Several heard and seen. 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

P 

Several heard and seen. 

Dusky Woodswallow 

6+ 

2 and a small flock in woodland. 

Australian Magpie 

P 

Several. 

Grey Fantail 

P 

Numerous singles and small flocks in woodland. 

Willie Wagtail 

P 

Numerous through woodland and grassland. 

Little Raven 

P 

Small numbers in woodland and grassland 

White-winged Chough 

P 

Call heard by 1 obs was most likely this sp. 

Eurasian Skylark 

1 

Heard singing overhead along entrance road over grassland. 

Silvereye 

20+ 

Heard in several woodland areas,1 or 2 with very dark chestnut flocks of Tas race. 

Welcome Swallow 

P 

Small number mainly in air around Information Centre. Flying into sheds. 

Common Starling 

2 

1 or 2 single birds in flight near Information Centre. 

Mistletoebird 

P 

Numerous and vocal in eucalypts in woodland. 

Red-browed Finch 

P 

1 or 2 small parties. 

House Sparrow 

P 

Several near Information Centre and entrance road. 

European Goldfinch 

3 

E boundary with grassland (1) and flying over woodland (2). 
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A breeding colony of Eastern Quoll was set up and continues 
today. With the demise of ESL in about 2006, 440 hectares of 
the most important environmentally intact area was bought 
privately and happily continues the breeding programs, and 
functions as an environmental education centre. Situated at the 
Northern extension of the You Yangs there are views to Corio 
Bay and beyond. 

Twenty members attended on what was a rather hot and 
somewhat blowy morning. Our leader, Ken Best, has worked as 
a volunteer at Mt Rothwell for some years and could give us 
some valuable background information. 





The bird list for the day totalled 49 species. The sighting of a 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike was a highlight as this is an 
uncommon summer migrant in the Geelong region. The 
marvellous old growth trees—largely Red Box ( Eucalyptus 
polyanthemos) and Yellow Box ( Eucalyptus melliodora) —have a 
multitude of hollows and are real ‘apartment houses’ for wild life. 
There are walking tracks through the reserve and on the guided 
night walks the nocturnal species can be seen. Some of us were 
fortunate to see two Rufous Bettongs scampering away through 
the largely Stipa sp. grassland. We spotted an emu dropping— 
evidence of captive emus which have been introduced to the 
reserve. The majority of our time was spent in the woodland area 

with a short period in the more 
grassland eastern area which 
has adjoining cropland. From 
here there was a view of the 
You Yangs (with Boneseed in 
full bloom!), and a glimpse of 
the old ‘Ned Kelly’ film set 
behind the trees! 

We met Mt Rothwell manager, 
Annette Rypalski, who took us 
to see the breeding pens of 
the Eastern Quoll—we saw a 
mother and babies in the nest, 
and a male in a separate pen. 
The Centre runs educational 
programs for schools, is 
engaged in conservation of our endangered species, and 
provides an opportunity for the public to view some of our rare 
species in a natural environment. [GFNC’s February excursion 
will be a night walk at Mt Rothwell. There are also guided night 
walks on the last Saturday in each month (details at 
www.mtrothwell.com.au). 


The Western Melbourne 
Catchment Network (WMCN) is 
conducting two free wildflower 
walks on Wednesday 14 
November and another on 
Wednesday 28 November, from 
10.00 a.m.-12 noon. Phone 
0447 133 334 to book. Well 
worth a visit, and an 
opportunity to see Mt Rothwell! 
How to get there? See Ken’s 
advice on page 16, September 
2012 Geelong Naturalist. 


White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike, Mt Rothwell Photo: Peter Turner 


Eastern Spotted Quail, female and young. Photo: Diana Primrose 




You Yangs Boneseeding 


...Deborah Evans 


W ith only three people attending, we didn’t manage to do 
more than the ‘gardening’ on our uphill section, but that 
was worth it as there were a number of Boneseed plants 
flowering, and it is important to keep that uphill area clear to 
prevent the downhill runoff of seeds. One only has to look 
across to the next hillside or observe the thickets beside the 
track on the way in to realise how much we have achieved by 
just weeding two days a year. 

The prostanthera was in full bloom and the tiny ground cover 
species, moss beds and ferns were a delight and a major 


distraction, especially as the gentle drizzle started to dampen our 
trousers and chill us off as we pushed through the encouraging 
regrowth of native plants to nab those pesky yellow things! (See 
accompanying plant list—by no means all that could be found if 
one wasn’t pulling Boneseed!) 

Downhill from the track will need mattocks and some serious 
work if we don’t get to it soon, so put our May 2013 boneseeding 
date in your new 2013 diary/calendar as soon as you get it. 



A morning’s botanical observations in the You Yangs 


Acacia implexa 

Lightwood 

Hydrocotyle sp. 

...Tony Herwerth 

Pennywort sp. 

Acacia mearnsii 

Black Wattle 

Indigofera australis 

Austral Indigofera 

Acacia paradoxa 

Hedge Wattle 

Millotia sp. 

Bow-flower/Millotia sp. 

Acacia pycnantha 

Golden Wattle 

Myoporum viscosum 

Sticky Boobialla 

Allocasuarina verticillata 

Drooping She-oak 

Nicotiana suaveolens 

Austral Tobacco 

Arthropodium minus 

Small Vanilla-lily 

Prostanthera nivea 

Snowy Mint-bush 

Asplenium flabelliferum 

Necklace fern 

Pterostylis sp. 

Greenhood sp. 

Calandrinia sp. 

Purslane sp. 

Pultanaea daphnoides 

Large-leaf Bush-pea 

Chieranthes austrotenuifolia 

Rock Fern 

Senecio sp. 

Groundsel/Fireweed sp. 

Dichondra repens 

Kidney-weed 

Siloxerus multiflorus 

Small Wrinklewort 

Dodonaea viscosa 

Wedge-leaf Hop-bush 

Stuartina muelleri 

Spoon Cudweed 

Einadia hasata 

Saloop 

Thysanotus pattersonii 

Twining Fringe-lily 

Einadia nutans 

Nodding Saltbush 

Vittadinia sp. 

New Holland Daisy sp. 

Hyalosperma demissum 

Moss Sunray 

Wahlenbergia sp. 

Bluebell sp. 
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Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 

...Trevor Pescott 


Tree Dragon 

1 

27/09/12 

Brisbane Ranges, sunning on a log near Steiglitz Courthouse. 

SI, TP 

White’s Skink 

1 

17/10/12 

Brisbane Ranges, sunning at the base of a stump below Steiglitz Courthouse where 1 
have seen one in previous years. 

TP 

Weasel Skink 

1 

27/09/12 

Belmont, a small individual found injured at Victoria Tee. 

TP 

Bluetongue Lizard sp. 

1 

22/10/12 

Buckley Falls, sunning on rocks, appeared to be completely dark with no obvious 
markings; about 30 cm long. 

SQ 

Little Whip Snake 

2 

17/10/12 

You Yangs, under a tile beside Sandy Creek Road where one has been found previously. 

TP 

Mainland Tiger Snake 

1 

04/10/12 

Queens Park, sunning itself on the walking track, headed towards the river when 
disturbed. It was about 1 m long. 

SQ 

Pobblebonk 

1 

27/09/12 

Stony Creek picnic ground, Brisbane Ranges, under a slab of concrete. 

SI, TP 


1 

21/10/12 

Heard in Little River Gorge 

GFNC, BL 

Victorian Smooth Froglet 


05/10/12 

Otway Ranges, many calling from waterhole near Mt Cowley. 

SI, TP 

Common Froglet 


27/09/12 

Brisbane Ranges, calling from creek at Stony Creek picnic ground and at Steiglitz below 
the courthouse. 

SI, TP 



21/10/12 

Calling all down the Little River Gorge 

GFNC 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; SI, Shona Innes; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott 


Mammal report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

04/10/12 

Tiger Rail Trail, Yaugher; we followed it for about 20 m, watching its quaint, high- 
stepping, rolling gait as it wandered along beside the path. This was at about 5.30 
p.m. 

Werribee Gorge, in a Grey Box above the track into Meikles picnic ground. 

SI, TP 

Koala 

1 

11/10/12 

MHe, DHe, TP 


1 

20/10/12 

Long Point Track, Long Forest; resting in a tall Grey Box on slope above creek, 

11.30 a.m. 

MHe, DHe, WBG 

Common Ringtail Possum 

1 

18/10/12 

Belmont, in a small Sugar Gum at Victoria Tee, 12.30 a.m. 

TP 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

4 

05/10/12 

Barwon Downs, along Delaney’s Road. 

SI, TP 


7 

19/10/12 

Yaugher, grazing in grassy paddock, at 7.00 a.m. 

TP 


4 

20/10/12 

Lake Merrimu, standing in the open in a paddock near the lake, 9.30 a.m. 

MHe, DHe, WBG 

Red-necked Wallaby 

1 

05/10/12 

Barwon Downs, Delaney’s Road at McLauglin’s Tk, 9.00 a.m. 

SI, TP 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

2 

04/10/12 

Batesford, about 50 m apart. 

SQ 



05/10/12 

Otway Ranges, many noted along Delaney’s, Benwerrin-Mt Sabine and 

Kaanglang Roads. 

SI,TP 

White-striped Freetail Bat 


24/10/12 

Fyansford, several heard calling along the Moorabool River walking track. 

SQ 

Water Rat 

1 

03/10/12 

Fyansford-Red Gum Island Bridge, swimming close to the Queens Park bank of 
the river. 

SQ 


1 

24/10/12 

Fyansford, on dusk, swimming downstream under the footbridge across the 
Moorabool River. 

SQ 

Red Fox 

159 

25/08/12 

Balliang-Staughton Vale Rd, dead animals strung on fences. 

MHe, DHe 


1 

05/10/12 

Barramunga, sauntering across cleared land, 3.00 p.m. 

TP 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; SI, Shona Innes; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; WBG, Woodend Bird Group 


Note 

With a $10 bounty on fox scalps, systematic hunting 
has become a money-making business—well, at least 
some of the costs incurred by recreational shooters 
can be recouped. The reason(s) for hanging foxes on 
a fence is not clear to me, but it may be to enable 
easier removal of the scalps by bring all the shot foxes 
to the one place. Clearly, 159 foxes must have been 
shot over a wide area, perhaps by an organised shoot. 
Can anyone give me more information? TP 


Other fauna 

I’m always keen to receive reports of other fauna, in 
particularly freshwater and marine fishes. So if you 
find any fauna cast up on local beaches, or in the 
various waterways in the Geelong-Otway region, I 
would welcome these sightings. 


Short-finned Eel 

1 

03/10/12 

Queens Park, a 50 cm specimen caught by a fisherman. Others caught at 

SQ 




Batesford. 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


I t has often been hard this month to make positive 
identifications of butterflies. Jezebels have flown past and 
blues have been about. Trevor Pescott saw some flying around 
flowering Dolichos in the dunes at Barwon Heads/Ocean Grove 
and John Newman saw a couple of very erratic and (presumably) 
blues at Distillery Creek. Both local Jezebels have now been 
seen. Both species have a red band on the lower underwing; the 
Imperial Jezebel’s appears almost solid, while that of the Spotted 
is more open (red spots) and closer to the outer edge. [See 
photos on this page and the next.] David Tytherleigh’s Imperial 
Jezebel is on Common Heath. David also managed to 
photograph a Yellow Admiral. It’s good that they have turned up. 
The first of the Caper Whites have also been seen. Will there be 
a large migration this year? Trevor’s one was rather battered, as 
was the Monarch that David saw at Point Henry. It had a piece 
out of its wing. Some bird may have a bellyache as a result, 
since Monarchs are poisonous. (See ‘Out and about’). John 
Newman’s Varied Dusky-blues were also shabby. 

John finally had a field day for butterfly watching, in a recently 
burned and now flowering area behind Aireys Inlet. He made 
sketches of butterfly wing patterns to help him identify both the 
Forest Browns and the Heath Sand-skipper, a species that was 
new to him and to our present GFNC database. John had looked 


for this butterfly last October without success, not surprisingly, 
because it has a disjunct distribution, and is limited locally to the 
Anglesea area. It is more often seen to the east of Melbourne 
and in the Grampians. It is said to be more abundant for a few 
years post-fire. Congratulations John! 



Imperial Jezebel Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Heath Sand-skipper 

1 

24/10/2012 

Aireys Inlet Currawong Falls Tk behind Distillery Ck. In flowering heath/bushland. 

JN 

Greenish Grass-dart 

1 

25/10/2012 

Belmont. First for season. 

TP 

Jezebel sp. 

1 

20/10/2012 

Long Forest. 

MH 

Imperial Jezebel 


01/09/2012 

Anglesea, Gum Flat Rd, just up from Harrison's Track. Feeding on white-flowering 
bush, photo. 

DT 


2 

19/10/2012 

Yaugher. Rather high among Blackwoods and Narrow-leaved Peppermints, early 
afternoon, warm, sunny with light breeze. 

TP 


2 

21/10/2012 

Little River Gorge. GFNC excursion. 

per DE 

Spotted Jezebel 

1 

02/10/2012 

Belmont. 

JH 


1 

10/10/2012 

Belmont. 

JH 

Caper White 

1 

19/10/2012 

Yaugher. Rather battered, paused to feed from grevillea flowers, 12.30 p.m., warm, 
sunny with light breeze. 

TP 


1 

24/10/2012 

Aireys Inlet. Currawong Falls Tk behind Distillery Ck. In flowering heath/bushland. 

JN 

Australian Painted Lady 

1 

02/10/2012 

Belmont. 

JH 


1 

09/10/2012 

Drysdale. In garden. 

GMc 


1 

14/10/2012 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 

DT 


5 

24/10/2012 

Aireys Inlet. Currawong Falls Tk behind Distillery Ck. In flowering heath/bushland, 
between 10.30 am and 3.00 p.m. 

JN 

Yellow Admiral 

1 

02/10/2012 

Belmont. 

JH 


2 

08/10/2012 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. One feeding on flowering lilac bushes, photo. Did not stay 
long. 

DT 


1 

10/10/2012 

Drysdale. In garden. 

GMc 


1 

13/10/2012 

Pt Henry. 

DT 


1 

13/10/2012 

East Geelong. Flew into back yard, rested on bricks with closed wings 

DT 


1 

21/10/2012 

Little River Gorge. GFNC excursion. 

per DE 


1 

22/10/2012 

Eastern outskirts of Bacchus Marsh, along Lerderderg River. 

MH 


1 

23/10/2012 

Belmont. 

JH 


5 

24/10/2012 

Aireys Inlet. Currawong Falls Tk behind Distillery Ck. In flowering heath/bushland, 

JN 

Forest Brown 

12 

24/10/2012 

Aireys Inlet. Currawong Falls Tk behind Distillery Ck. Along track in flowering heath/ 
bushland, between 10.30 am and 3.00 p.m. 

JN 

Monarch 

1 

19/09/2012 

Pt Henry. Heavily scarred, piece missing from wing. Same one as seen by Joe 

Hubbard last month? 

DT 


1 

19/09/2012 

Pt Henry. Flew across open water. 

DT 

Varied Dusky-blue 

2 

24/10/2012 

Aireys Inlet. Currawong Falls Tk behind Distillery Ck. Very shabby, in flowering heath/ 
bushland. 

JN 

Common Grass-blue 

1 

21/10/2012 

Little River Gorge. GFNC excursion. 

per DE 


Observers: DE, Deborah Evans: DT, David Tytherleigh; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; MH, Marilyn Hewish; TF, Tom 
Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott 
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Out and about 

How to outwit your enemies, butterfly style 

... Valda Dedman 



Spotted Jezebel Photo: Trevor Pescott 


B utterflies may appear as free as the air they fly in, but they 
must be ever alert to danger, from the time they emerge 
from the egg, through their time of metamorphosis as pupae, 
until their short adult life is finished. Predators may be insidious 
and difficult to do much about; these are pathogens such as 
bacteria, viruses or microsporangia that live inside the body. 
Parasites are predators that eat from the inside out, often wasp 
larvae that emerge from eggs laid inside a pupa or directly into a 
caterpillar. Free-ranging predators just want to eat butterflies or 
their juicy caterpillars. Birds, lizards and dragonflies catch them, 
often taking a butterfly on the wing; orb-weaving spiders entangle 
them in their webs. 

So if you are a butterfly you must develop a wide range of 
strategies to outwit your enemies: 

1. Flee. Dart away with rapid jerky flight if you are a Darter, fly 
low and erratically if you are a big Orchard Butterfly, fly up, 
plummet down to earth and lie still. Be prepared to lose a bit of 
wing if necessary. 

2. Be aware of your enemy's approach, by picking up vibrations 
in your wings (you don't have ears) and using your spherical 
compound eyes that can see in all directions without having to 
turn your head. Each eye has up to 17 000 light receptors 
(ommatidia)—that's 34 000 microscopic lenses working together 
to produce a mosaic picture. 

3. Deck yourself in bright warning colours. Bright orange is 
good, it often belongs to poisonous species. A flash of red can 
be offputting, or you can just rely on contrasts, when you open 
and shut your wings rapidly. Shimmering blue with velvety black 
is a good combination, even when just flying along. 

4. If you are basking in the sun, just close your wings. The 
underside is probably brown or grey or buff, drab colours that are 
difficult to see. The Painted Lady may suddenly move her closed 
wing to reveal an orange patch beneath and then close it again. 
Very confusing to a little bird. 

5. Camouflage yourself. This is a refinement of your invisibility 
strategy. Look like a spot of golden sunlight (Small Grass- 
yellow), reflect the blue sky. Close your wings and become a 
dead leaf or sunlight and shadow. The Australian Leafwing is not 
only the brownish-red of a dry leaf, but has a central 'midrib' 
patterning along the underside of the wings. 

6. Have almost transparent wings, like Big and Little Greasy, 
otherwise known as Clearwing Swallowtail and Glasswing. 


7. Add extra eyes to your wings. Browns always have them. 
The bigger the better. The Meadow Argus has a whole row of 
large eyes along outspread rear wings. The Pearl Owl, 
sometimes called Artemis Owl has two large round eyes on each 
lower wing, 'all the better to see you with, my dear!'. Open your 
wings suddenly to reveal a hidden eye, or leave one peeping out 
when your wings are closed. The Yellow Admiral's is blue ringed 
with orange. 

8. Have a false head at the bottom of your wings. The Long¬ 
tailed Pea Blue has two eyespots and two 'tails' that look just like 
antennae and it shuffles its wings convincingly. 

9. Make yourself look like a wasp. Ornithophtera the Birdwing, 
if disturbed, is said to flick up its wings, move its antennae 
forward, and lower its head. Then it curves its abdomen around 
to imitate a wasp in the act of stinging. 

10. If you're big like one of these Birdwings, you can also have a 
go at driving off a little bird such as a Sunbird. 

11. Have scales on your wings that you can shed, leaving them 
behind in a sticky spider web. 

12. Taste horrible. Jezebels, which taste bad, advertise 
themselves when at rest by their bright colours, an exception in 
underside coloration. 

13. Become poisonous. Lay your eggs on a poisonous plant, 
then your caterpillars will ingest the poison, but it does not kill 
them (evolution has been at work and they are now immune) and 
it develops into a lethal adult that kills or upsets any enemy 
foolish enough to eat it. These enemies are smart; they learn not 
to eat your species. The classic examples are the Monarch tribe 
which feed on milkweeds and the beautiful Birdwings that eat 
Dutchman's Pipe Aristolochia. Incidentally, the toxic pyrrolizidine 
alkaloids (PAs) that Common Crow caterpillars pass on to adult 
males are essential for their sexual success. If they get caught in 
the web of a Golden Orb spider, she will release them if they are 
rich in PA, but keep them if they are not. 

14. Mimic another species, preferably a poisonous one. There 
are two different types of mimicry: Batesian and Mullerean. Both 
Bates and Muller had spent long years in South America and 
observed unrelated species that were remarkably similar in 
appearance. Batesian mimics are those that resemble a known 
poisonous species, although they are not themselves toxic. In 
Australia the best example is the female Danaid Eggfly which 
could be mistaken for a Lesser Wanderer. Mullerian mimicry 
involves several similar-looking but unrelated species, all of 
which show some degree of poison, which may be based on 
completely different plant toxins. The message is the same, 
though: do not eat. 

15. Fly at dusk and dawn when the light is tricky, as Evening 
Browns do; when they rest on leaf litter they seem to disappear. 
They cleverly have two different colour forms, to match the wet 
and dry seasons. They feign death when handled, so inquisitive 
predators, who are after fresh food, are less likely to be 
interested. 

16. Fend off predatory males. Females who are not ready to 
mate have many strategies. Most females can prevent rape by 
raising their abdomens in a posture of rejection, some struggle 
with their attackers, some just fly away. Common Browns may 
say 'No!' by gliding with wings outstretched, by settling with 
wings tightly folded or flying off at high speed. 

17. If you are still a caterpillar, become poisonous (see 13 
above). 
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18. Or have many nasty hairs or spines. These hairs can often 
be shed to repel parasitoids. 

19. Or camouflage yourself with lines and dots to break up your 
outline, or become green like the plant you are munching. Or 
look like a bird dropping. Orchard Butterfly caterpillars in their 
early stages are glistening olive-black and white. When they get 
too big to carry off this ruse successfully, they become as green 
as the citrus leaf they are eating. 

20. Or have horns on your head and a forked tail. Who would 
think you were going to transform into a 'brown' butterfly? Or 
conceal a fleshy osmeterium just behind your head. If danger 
threatens, it can be everted, while you emit a foul-smelling 
secretion containing terpenes. When touched, the Swallowtail 
caterpillar rears up and raises a bright red fork, bobs its head 
and gives off a stink. That is enough to deter most predators. 

21. Or exude droplets of noxious or irritant fluid to repel parasitic 
wasps. 

22. Or hide by day and feed by night. Make a shelter in a stem 
or a bit of leaf or at the base of your food plant. The Heath Ochre 
caterpillars, which are rather plain and grub-like, come out at 
night from their shelters on heathy plants such as boronia. 

23. Or stay in a communal web like a Jezebel or just cluster 
together when resting or feeding. 

24. Live with your enemies (ants) when it suits you and confuse 
them when you leave. Use ants for protection, for food or to feed 
your young. 

25. Form a special relationship with just one species of ant. In 
an obligate relationship, you will need the ants to survive, that 
means there will always be ants around your caterpillars. Maybe 
they will feed them, maybe they will carry them from place to 
place, but they will not harm them. 

26. You may have to pay 'rent'. Let your caterpillars be 'farmed' 
by them in return for protection. The ants will stroke the 
caterpillars to make their glands produce drops of ambrosia and 
amino-acids and the caterpillars will live on. 

27. Let ants build your caterpillars a safe shelter at the base of 
their food plant, and accompany them back to it each dawn when 
they have finished feeding. The Eltham Copper is famous for this 
sort of association with ants. 

28. Even change ant behaviour. Have larvae with paired 
tentacles that pulse in and out to attract ants, or when the ants 
are tending their charges, give off a volatile chemical to control 
their aggression. 

29. Eat them but don't let them eat you. Be cunning like the 
Moth Butterfly and lay your eggs on an ant trail along a branch, 
and your hatchlings will find their way into the Green Tree Ant 
nest nearby and feed on the ant brood. The ants may not like 
them, but Moth Butterfly caterpillars have a tough leathery shell 
for protection. 


30. Grow special disposable scales that you can shed like a 
powder to cover your escape from an ant nest where you have 
been safely pupating. The Moth Butterfly has a deep layer of 
sticky whitish scales around its abdomen, which glue up the ants' 
jaws, putting them temporarily out of action. Any sticky scales left 
over dry out in the sun and fall off when the butterfly first takes to 
the air. 

31. The Ant-blues even deceive their hosts. Females lay their 
eggs near an ant nest. The hatchlings not only resemble ant 
larvae, they attract ants by emitting chemical signals and the 
poor ants carry them into their colony where they proceed to feed 
on the ant brood.They pupate safely in the ant nest, emerging as 
adults unmolested. The GFNC logo species, Acrodipsas 
myrmecophila, which was first discovered at Ocean Grove, is 
guilty of this behaviour. Incidentally, myrmechophila means ant- 
loving. 

32. If you are a pupa, you can hide away. Skippers tend to 
pupate in their larval shelters; the Yellowish Skipper tucks itself 
away in a leaf of Gahnia filum, the Chaffy Sword-sedge. 

33. Or you can look like a dead leaf, as the Meadow Argus does 
when it dangles from the underside of a stem. Or you can 
pretend to be a green leaf sparkling with gold or silver drops. The 
Monarch pupa is a beauty and so is the Painted Lady in her 
shiny coat with its gold and silver spots. If an Australian Admiral 
pupa has a golden sheen, it may mean he is parasitised by 
wasps. You can't always win. 

34. You can even make a sound. The Blues, Ogyris and Zizina 
species, produce stridulations, using their abdomen as a sort of 
drumstick. The Satin Azure makes double clicks, maybe 
communicating with its attendant, protective ants. 

35. If you are still at the egg stage, you will have to rely on your 
parents' foresight. Hopefully you will match your surroundings or 
be inconspicuous. You are probably deposited on your caterpillar 
food plant. Your mother will have tasted it with her feet; if you are 
a Sword-grass Brown, she will have been very particular, testing 
many plants before depositing one to three eggs at different 
locations on the one plant. Your mother may just have randomly 
dropped you among rough grass or in leaf litter, but, especially if 
she was a Common Brown, she will have mated in spring but 
delayed egg production until autumn (or even later) so that you 
will hatch when the grasses begin to grow again. 

So, whatever the stage in a butterfly's life cycle, there are always 
threats, but there are numerous ways of overcoming them. 

Reference 

Orr, A. & Kitching, R. (2010) The Butterflies of Australia, Allen & 
Unwin, Crows Nest, NSW. 


GFNC member, Lynne Clarke, has been living and working in Tanzania for several years and has written a childrens’ 
book. All profit from the book goes to the Msalato Theological College. 


My Story, by Yowel 

Yowel is a baby Spotted Eagle-Owl, born at Msalato, Tanzania in 2010. He tells the true story of 
his family’s adventures as he grows towards adulthood. It was written with people of middle 
childhood in mind, but all ages can enjoy it. The photographs were all taken at Msalato. 

15pp Soft Cover Children's Book @ AUD$10.00 Available from Lynne Clarke or Peter Turner at 
meetings or through her website http://www.afriendlylion.com/ 


My Story 

By Yowel 
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Geelong’s gumtrees—additions to the list 


...Trevor Pescott 




Other gumtrees planted in the 
dune restoration project were 
Tuart E. gomphocephala (there 
were 500 planted), Large- 
flowered Yellow Gum E. 
leucoxylon macrocarpa (350) 
and Buxton Gum E. crenulata 
(15). I haven’t found any of the 
latter, but Tuarts and Yellow 
Gums are flourishing alongside 
the Soap Mallees. 


Among the latter were two brought back by Francois Peron, 
zoologist on the Nicolas Baudin expedition, from south¬ 
eastern Australia in 1802. They proved to be emus endemic 
to Kangaroo and King Islands respectively, separate species 
and distinct from the mainland bird. Skeleton, skin and a 
young bird of the King Island Emu remain in a glass case in 
the basement of the Paris Museum. 


Josephine had a particular interest in Australian flora—as 
well as fauna—so she charged her garden curator Bonpland 


with the task of growing the 
seeds, among which was the 
then-undescribed eucalypt. 
When he wrote his formal 
description of the ‘rare plants’ 
in Josephine’s garden in 1813 
he gave the tree its formal 
name. 


What has all this ancient history 
to do with Thirteenth Beach? 
The man given the task of 
restoring the dunes, Country 
Roads Board (now Vic Roads) 
engineer Peter Alsop, took 
study leave to research dunes 
restoration in Europe, and was 
inspired by the sight of superb 
forests of Maritime Pines on 
the once-drifting dunes of 
Gascony. This re-vegetation 
was the work of French civil 
engineer Nicolas-Thomas 
Bremontier. 


If it could be done in France, 
why could it not be done here? 
Peter had 1230 Maritime Pines 
planted in the years 1970-73, 
but they were a failure. 
Between 1978 and 1983 he 
concentrated on Australian 
trees and it was in these years 
that most of the Soap Mallees 
were planted so successfully. 


From the south-east coast of 
Australia in 1802 to Malmaison 
in France, a formal naming 
there in 1813 and back to 
Geelong in 1974, it has been a 
long botanical journey. 


The second ‘new’ species is 
the Yellow Mallee E. 
incrassata. There is a small 
plantation of these trees beside 
the off-ramp from Lara to 
Geelong at the Avalon Beach interchange. They were fully in 
flower in mid-October, as were many Round-leaved Moort E. 
platypus and Coral Gum E. torquata, and there were several 
other species also present. But the site is sadly degraded 
with rubbish and overgrowing weeds—a pity really, for it 
could be an attractive stopping point off the freeway. 


Reference: 

Alsop, Peter (1993) ‘Coastal dune stabilisation: an engineer’s 
view’. Trees and Natural Resources, September. 


T he Soap Mallee 

Eucalyptus diversifolia is 
indigenous to coastal areas 
west from near Portland, but 
there is an interesting 
plantation of these most 
attractive trees just west of the 
Thirteenth Beach car-park. 
They are not indigenous, of 
course, but are the remnant of 
extensive dune stabilising 
works undertaken between 
1970 and 1983. In all, 835 
were planted either from 
standard nursery stock or from 
seedlings grown from seed 
collected at Cape Nelson near 
Portland. 


Soap Mallee 


E. diversifolia has a fascinating 
history. It was first described by 
Aime Bonpland in Descriptions 
des pi antes rares cultivees a 
Malmaison et Navarre (1813) 
from specimens grown in the 
grounds of the Chateau de 
Malmaison. Josephine de 
Beauharnais, wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, had bought the 
chateau in 1797, much to her 
husband’s dismay, and here 
she developed wonderful 
gardens and a menagerie of 
exotic creatures that included 
kangaroos, Black Swans and 
emus. 


Soap Mallee 


Yellow Mallee 
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GFNC excursion—Little River Gorge 
21 October 2012 


...Deborah Evans 


F or this excursion we split into two groups, one to hike down 
the Little River Gorge from the Little River camping area to 
Mark Trengove and Trish Edwards’ property at Staughton Vale, 
and the other to explore somewhat less strenuously around Mark 
and Trish’s property. 

We should not have sent Bruce out to do the ‘recce’ as he was in 
training for the marathon (to raise money for EDO) and took only 
two hours to complete the hike, whereas at proper field nats 
pace (and with a few tricky bits to negotiate) we took more like 
four hours and ended up with a very late lunch! However, it was 
worth it, as the gorge was spectacular and it provided a great 


Bird list, compiled by Barry Lingham 

SV=Staughton Vale BRNP=Brisbane Ranges NP 

Australian Wood Duck 

SV 

On farm dams. 

Pacific Black Duck 

BRNP 

Little River gorge. 

Common Bronzewing 

BRNP 


Crested Pigeon 

SV 

M Trengove’s property. 

White-faced Heron 

SV 

Murphy's Rd. 

Straw-necked Ibis 

BRNP 

Flying overhead. 

Brown Goshawk 

SV 

M Trengove’s property. In 
flight. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

SV 

Murphys Rd. Overhead. 

Brown Falcon 

SV 

Murphys Rd. Overhead. 

Peregrine Falcon 

BRNP 

Little River gorge. Vocal adult 
with much whitewash on cliff 
face. Assumed to be nesting. 

Galah 

BRNP 

M Trengove’s property. 

Little Corella 

SV 

Murphys Rd. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

SV 

M Trengove’s property. 

Crimson Rosella 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Laughing Kookaburra 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Sacred Kingfisher 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

White-throated Treecreeper 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

White-browed Scrubwren 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Brown Thornbill 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Spotted Pardalote 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Eastern Spinebill 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

White-eared Honeyeater 

SV 

M Trengove’s property. 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Red Wattlebird 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

New Holland Honeyeater 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

White-naped Honeyeater 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

SV 

M Trengove’s property. 

Golden Whistler 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Rufous Whistler 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Dusky Woodswallow 

SV 

Murphy's Rd. 

Australian Magpie 

SV 

M Trengove’s property. 

Pied Currawong 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Grey Fantail 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Corvid sp. 

SV 

M Trengove’s property. 
Unidentified raven in flight. 

White-winged Chough 

SV 

Murphys Rd. 

Scarlet Robin 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Flame Robin 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Welcome Swallow 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

Common Blackbird 

SV 

M Trengove’s property. 

Red-browed Finch 

BRNP 

Little River Gorge. 

House Sparrow 

SV 

M Trengove’s property. 

European Goldfinch 

SV 

M Trengove’s property. 


walk down the river bed. The river was flowing all the way, 
although it occasionally stopped in a small pool, disappeared 
under the gravel and then re-appeared later. 

The mammal list was small, with only one Koala (high in a Bundy 
eucalypt), some echidna diggings, some macropod droppings 
and half a dozen goats spotted up on the ridge, with what we 
presumed were goat droppings seen frequently along the track. 
One large black-coloured snake (possibly a Highland 
Copperhead) was spotted in the water, submerged and hiding 
under a rock, and a handful of skinks were seen sneaking away. 
The Common Froglets kept up a constant buzz all the way, with 
Pobblebonks also heard in some places. The butterflies were few 
but magnificent—an Imperial Jezebel, a Yellow Admiral and a 
Grass Blue. We proceeded quietly past the rock face where 
there was evidence of the Peregrine Falcons nesting, but they 
had certainly spotted us and were giving their alarm calls. 

The gorge is full of magnificent cliffs in the folded and often 
steeply dipping Ordovician sandstones, shales and slates, with 
quartz veins occurring along joints and bedding planes, and 
some quite large quartz pieces in the river gravels. The folding, 
faulting and jointing has clearly controlled the river’s path at 
different points. Most spectacular was the debris from the 
February 2011 floods. In two places the deluge caused what 
must have been extraordinary torrents of water to wash huge 



Negotiating the rocky bank of Little River. Photo: Alison Watson 



Erosion caused by the February 2011 flood. Photo: Deborah Evans 
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blocks of rock down tributaries to form ridges across the previous 
river path and scour out the river banks. 

As well as changes in rock type and structure down the gorge we 
noticed differences in the clarity of the river water and in the 
vegetation in the pools, with one pool in particular having species 
such as algae, Common Cotula, Knobby Club Rush and Small River 
Buttercup indicative of saltier water—possibly coming in from 
groundwater flows. This pool also seemed to have a different frog 
population (call not identified). The gorge is much greener than the 
surrounding hilltops and so we made two plant lists, one for the 
gorge and one for Mark’s property, but both just of plants in flower 
(plus a few ferns) as a record of what was flowering at that date. 
There were of course the usual weeds, including a few clumps of 
Serrated Tussock and the inevitable thistles, which we were 
unfortunately not equipped to remove, although some efforts were 
made! 



Snake swimming in Little River. Photo: Barry Lingham 


Thanks to Mark and Trish for hosting us at their property and 
escorting us down this memorable stretch of the Little River. 


Staughton Vale Plant list (Murphys Rd) 
compiled by Rosalind Smallwood 

Acaena agnipila Sheep’s Burr 
Asperula conferta Common woodruff 
Astroloma humifusum Cranberry Heath 
Brachyscome multifida Purple daisy 
Bracteantha viscose Sticky Everlasting 
Cassinia aculeate Common Cassinia, in bud 
Cheilanthes austrotenuifolia Green Rock-fern 
Einadia nutans Nodding Saltbush 
Galium gaudichaudii Rough bedstraw 
Geranium sp. Cranes-bill 
Glossodia major Waxlip Orchid 
Laxmannia orientalis Dwarf wire-lily 
Pultenaea pedunculata Matted bush-pea 
S enecio sp. Groundsel 
Stellaria pungens Prickly Starwort 
Thysanotis patersonii Twining fringe-lily 
Veronica gracilis Slender Speedwell 
Viola hederacea Native Violet 
Wahlenbergia sp. Bluebell 



Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 


Little River Gorge plant list—flowering only 

Acacia paradoxa Hedge Wattle 
Acaena novae-zelandiae Bidgee-widgee 
Amyema pendula ssp. pendula Drooping 
Mistletoe 

Arthropodium strictum Chocolate Lily 
Asplenium flabellifolium Necklace fern 
Astroloma humifusum Cranberry Heath 
Brachyscome diversifolia Tall Daisy 
Brachyscome multifida Cut-leaf Daisy 
Bracteantha viscosa Sticky Everlasting 
Bulbine bulbosa Bulbine Lily 
Calandrinia calyptrata Pink Purslane 
Carex appressa Tall Sedge 
Carex gaudichaudiana Fen Sedge 
Carpobrotus modestus Inland Pigface 
Cassinia aculeata Common Cassinia 
Cheilanthe austrotenuifolia Green Rock Fern 
Clematis microphylla ssp. microphylla Small¬ 
leaved Clematis 

Cotula coronipifolia Common Cotula 
Cymbonotus preissianus Austral Bear’s-ear 
Derwentia perfoliata Digger’s Speedwell 
Dianella admixta Black-anther Flax-lily 
Dichondra repens Kidney-weed 


Compiled by MarkTrengove 

Dodonea viscosa spp. cuneata Wedge-leaf Hop 
-bush 

Drossera peltata ssp. auriculata Tall Sundew 
Eleocharus acuta Common Spike-rush 
Ficinia nodosa Knobby Club Rush 
Geranium sp. Crane’s-bill 
Glossodia mayorWax-lip Orchid 
Glycine clandestina Twining Glycine 
Goodenia ovata Hop Goodenia 
Lissanthe strigosa ssp. subulata Peach Heath 
Lomandra longifolia ssp. longifolia Spiny Mat- 
rush 

Myoporum viscosum Sticky Boobialla 
Myosotis australis Austral Forget-me-not 
Oxalis perennens Wood-sorrel 
Ozothamnus obcordatus Grey Everlasting 
Pelargonium australe Austral Stork’s-bill 
Ranunculus amphitrichus Small River Buttercup 
Stellaria pungens Prickly Starwort 
Thysanotus pattersonii Twining Fringe-lily 
Trig loch in procerum Water ribbons 
Typha sp. Cumbungi 
Viola hederacea Ivy-leaved Violet 




Little River Photo: Deborah Evans 
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This month 


...Joe Hubbard 


H ow time flies. It seems only 
yesterday (mid-winter) that we 
watched Little Ravens carrying sticks to 
a half-built nest. Now, 2/10/12, Little 
Ravens are flocking around—no doubt 
juveniles attached. 

And it just seems like the other day that 
wattles, Golden and Myrtle, bordered 
the Geelong-Ballan Road creating what 
I called a river of gold. 

And it was the other day that we 
returned to this area, to make the most 
of a rare, sunny afternoon. Gone were 
the wattles but other botanical treats 
awaited us. Since our last visit a single 
Waxlip Orchid had become an array, an 
array so beautiful that it could only be 
described as a mass display—a haze of 
purplish-mauve. 


few Pomaderris shrubs covered with 
clusters of whitish-yellow flowers. And 
further down the track there were 
thickets of this. 

It was about here we turned right onto 
Grahams Creek Road and stopped for a 
coffee break at the picnic ground beside 
the creek with its lively pools, frogs 
calling from the bank and numerous 
tadpoles among the green Water 
Ribbons. 

Home via Eclipse Road and still very 
conscious of the roadside flowers. 

By the time you read this the next 
succession of wildflowers could be on 
display. In a good season there should 
be plenty of Tiger Orchids and swathes 
of Blue Pincushions. And of course 
Waxlip Orchids, Eclipse Rd, Brisbane Ranges there are many other flowers too. 



We turned off at Durdidwarrah Road 

looking out for Lease Road on the right. This would take us past 
the area where Austral Ladies Tresses orchids once grew—a 
sort of 'remember when' drive. (Now happens a lot doesn't it?) 
Then, quite unexpectedly, we found the orchids, Golden Moth 
Orchids, scattered through a carpet of Peach Heath—really just 
a small patch in an open woodland setting but quite impressive. 
Now Pink Heath is easily overlooked, a poor cousin, out here in 
this setting, peaches among the gold, it proved to be a pleasing 
combination. And it got more interesting when we discovered 
that it came in various shades of colour, from a luscious deep 
pink right through to white. And it is scented but be careful of its 
lance-like sharp-pointed leaves. In the same area there were a 


About Brisbane Ranges 

• Above visit was 2/10/2012 

• If you're following our route take time to stop at the corner of 
Geelong-Ballan Road and Butchers Road. Floral display on 
both roadsides. 

• A lot of Wallflower Orchids 24/10/2012. Lovely! 

• Tiger Orchids—tall, bright yellow, dark brown markings. 
Some flowering 24/10/2012 in Bert Boardman Recreation 
area. Follow South Steiglitz Rd. 

Cheers! 


What's up 


L ate October was once the season when some of our 
members participated in the annual Twitchathon. 
Twitchathons involved late nights, hunting for nocturnal birds. 
During one of these events, Craig Morley, Marilyn Hewish and 
Liz Kerr risked Margaret Cameron's wrath by spending (wasting) 
time watching for meteors. This time of the year is noteworthy for 
the Orionid meteor shower. 

One interesting feature of the Orionid meteors is that they were 
once part of Halley's Comet. Comets tend to shed debris 
consisting of rock and ice fragments as they orbit the sun. The 
debris ranges from the size of sand grains to substantial rocks. 
With time, the debris becomes stretched out along the comets' 
orbits. If the orbit of a comet is such that it intersects the orbit of 
the Earth, then at particular times of the year fragments of the 
comet fall into our atmosphere and burn up as meteors. Each 
meteor shower is named after the constellation in the sky that the 
meteors appear to radiate from, rather than their comet of origin. 
This is because many showers were known for centuries before 
their parent comets were identified. Some meteor showers have 
no known comets associated with them and presumably their 
comets have totally disintegrated. In all, there are about 56 


...Dean Hewish 

recognised meteor showers (number growing all the time). Some 
showers have only very faint meteors and the usual meteor rates 
range from 120 per hour to only two or three per hour. 

The Orionids are a bright and active meteor shower, with about 
one meteor every two minutes at their peak, although current 
observations suggest less than that this year. The expected rate 
of meteors is difficult to predict in advance because the comet 
debris is not evenly distributed along the orbit of the comet. The 
rate increases considerably just before dawn, because observers 
are then facing the direction of the Earth's motion as it sweeps 
up the debris. 

Marilyn's cousin recently forwarded a 'viral' e-mail claiming that 
the Orionids were a spectacular rare sight and that you could see 
thousands of meteors. The meteor shower is actually not a rare 
event as it happens every year, but is rarely seen because most 
people do not bother to look for it. Unlike the infamous Mars 
hoax, the e-mail was not totally misleading, as it did quote the 
correct average meteor rate. However, you would need to be 
very determined and stay awake on many consecutive clear 
nights to see thousands of meteors. 
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What else has been seen 


...Lorraine Phelan 







Macquarie Turtle, Barwon River 

Photo: Joe Hubbard 


It Cane Moth Cfcsnia 
lit 


White-browed Scrub-wren 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 


Les? Csaa Moth 


Hyaiarcts husbneri 


Tadpole, unidentified as yet. 

Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 


Case Moths on Calytrix shrub, Wandana 
Heights. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Many South African weed orchids Disa bracteata 

flowering in mid-October along the banks of the 
retardation basin off Seascape Drive, Indented Head. 
(TP) 


White-browed Scrubwrens have built a nest in a 
bait-dip net in the woodshed of our house at Yaugher. 
They enter at the lower right-hand side and the nest is 
at the bottom left of the net. (TP) 


Case moths, found on hakea in Lynne Clarke’s 
garden ( LC, WVD) 


Case Moths, numerous on a Calytrix shrub in home 
garden. A short video of one of them adding another 
stick to its case can be seen on my Flickr page 
bit.lv/Ymvwnnz (LPh) 


Tadpoles, mentioned in last month’s Naturalist, 
continue to develop. (RSm) 


Mosquito larvae, in the 

tadpole’s tank—see above 
(RSm) 


Macquarie Turtle, Barwon 
River near Queens Park 
Bridge, 8 Oct 2012 (JH) 

[Trevor Pescott comments that 
they are not native here but the 
population has probably come 
from escaped/dumped pets, 
and they have only been 
recorded once or twice here.] 


Observers: JH, Joe Hubbard; 
LC, Lynne Clarke; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan; RSm, 
Rosalind Smallwood; TP, 
Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda 
Dedman 


Mosquito larvae 


South African weed orchids 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Faggot Case Moth (left) and Leaf Case Moth. 

Photos: Valda Dedman 
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Birds of East Africa—Craig Morley 
Bird Group meeting, 18 October 2012 

...Barry Lingham 

breasted Roller was particularly beautiful. 


L ike many others who are fascinated by wildlife, Craig had a 
desire to visit the African continent to experience first-hand 
the incredible animals and birds of this amazing continent. 

Despite his passion for birds, Craig was compelled to begin his 
talk by showing photos of the range of fauna he encountered in 
such wonderful places as Arusha, Tarangire and Serengeti 
National Parks and Ngorongoro Conservation Area in Tanzania 
during his visit in December 2011. The parks covered a range of 
habitats and elevations, with grassland plains and savanna as 
well as riverine forest and woodlands. They are famous for the 
migration of millions of 
grazing animals 
following the 
germinating grasses of 
the region. 

Craig photographed 
brilliant insects like the 
Milkweed Locust and 
Painted Froghoppers, 
butterflies and moths. 

Dung beetles were not 
as pretty, but they 
played an important 
role in the ecosystem. 

Reptiles included 
strange slow-moving 
chameleons, brightly 
coloured lizards and 
snakes. 

The famous mammals 
of the area included giraffes, elephants, zebras, wildebeest, deer 
and antelope. The predators photographed included lions, 
leopards, cheetahs and mongoose. The massive size of these 
parks has allowed the survival of huge numbers of animals and 
Craig’s photos showed vistas of grasslands and woodlands 
stretching as far as the eye could see. 

In April this year, Craig returned to East Africa to visit Kenya. 

East Africa consists of Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, Kenya and 
Tanzania. Despite the region being much smaller than Australia, 
it is home to over 1400 species of birds. Many of the families of 
birds inhabiting the area are not found in our region. 

The first of the families introduced were the bee-eaters. Australia 
has only one species, but many species are found in East Africa, 
in a range of habitats where they are migrants or residents. All 
are beautifully plumaged birds, with a range of brilliant blue, 
green, yellow and orange markings. They included Blue¬ 
cheeked, Cinnamon-breasted, White-throated and Little Bee- 
eaters. 

Another group with eye-catching plumage were the starlings. 
Greater Blue-eared, Splendid and Ruppell’s showed glossy 
black/blue feathers, whilst Superb and Hildebrandt’s added 
spectacular flashes of yellow or orange. The roller family were 
not to be outdone in the plumage stakes. The Rufous-crowned 
was one of many species in this family, but the photo of the Lilac- 


Some of the pipits in Africa are unremarkable brownish coloured 
birds (like our pipit) but others such as the Golden Pipit were 
brightly coloured. Their close relatives, the Longclaws, also have 
lovely yellow plumage or even orange or pinkish-red. 

The weavers are a large family of birds that are commonly seen 
in a range of habitats and altitudes. Many have drab immature/ 
non-breeding plumage that moults to vibrant colours in the 
breeding adult males. The shape of the nest is unique to each 

species. Intricately 
woven green grasses 
formed the amazing 
globular nests of the 
Vitelline Masked 
Weavers. The male of 
this species is typical of 
the group, building the 
nest and then using 
displays of wing 
flapping and attention- 
grabbing vocalisations 
that attract a female. If 
he is unsuccessful in 
finding a mate, he may 
renovate the nest or 
wreck it and begin a 
complete new 
construction. The 
breeding males of 
these species had 
similar yellow and 
black plumage to the Speke’s and Hueglin’s Weavers. Craig also 
showed other weaver species with this colouration; Baglefecht, 
Lesser Masked and Black-headed Weavers which are quite 
widespread in Kenya and Tanzania. The Little Weaver has a 
more restricted range in the west of Kenya and into Uganda. 
Rufous-tailed Weavers are endemic to Northern Tanzania. The 
Speckle-fronted Weaver was more sparrow-like in size and 
appearance. Social-Weavers nest communally, with hundreds of 
pairs creating large woven grass structures. The Grey-capped 
Social-Weaver is one of two species found in East Africa. 

Guinea fowl have been domesticated in many parts of the world, 
but they are native to East Africa. Spectacular photos of 
Helmeted and Vulturine Guinea Fowl were shown. Other ground 
dwelling birds include the Francolins and Spurfowls. The Coqui 
Francolin found in grasslands can be heard calling ‘coqui’. 
Jackson’s Francolin is a near endemic to the high country of 
western Kenya. 

Bustards inhabit grasslands and the Kori Bustard is the heaviest 
flying bird in the world. Sandgrouse are dove-like ground birds of 
the dry country. They are active in the morning and can fly 
significant distances to water in order to soak their breast 
feathers in water. The return journey is then undertaken to slake 
the thirst of their nestlings. 



Wildebeest fighting, Ngorongoro Crater, Tanzania Photo: Craig Morley 
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Hornbills all have very large beaks. The Southern Ground 
Hornbill is part of a group of ground-dwelling birds, unlike most 
hornbills. 

Ground Barbets were also shown with the stunning red, black 
and yellow spotted barbet called the Red-and-yellow Barbet and 
the less stunning, but no less interesting d’Arnaud’s Barbet. 

Another stunning group of birds is the sunbirds. They are 
characterised by decurved bills, with the brightly coloured males 
of many species having pectoral tufts. Craig showed Eastern 
Double-collared, Hunter’s, Variable and Green-throated 
Sunbirds. 

Maribou Storks could never be called beautiful, but these 
scavengers have an interesting ability to inflate the reddish air- 
sac hanging from the neck. They compete with other carrion 
eaters such as the vultures. Lappet-faced Vultures are massive 
birds with a wing-span of almost 3 m. 

Some African raptors have special adaptations. The African 
Harrier Hawk uses its long double-jointed legs to raid nestlings 
from the nest holes of other 
birds. The Secretary Bird 
walks through grassland, 
hunting prey such as snakes 
which are stamped to death 
with hardened pads of feet. 

African Fish-Eagles are 
adept at holding slippery fish 
using their powerful talons. 

The Bateleur, literally 
meaning acrobat in French, 
rocks from side to side in 
flight in an acrobatic display. 

Eastern Chanting-Goshawks 
make a high-pitched 
repetitive chanting call. 


Many species of swifts and 
swallows are found in East 
Africa. The Little Swift often 
utilises the ceilings of 
buildings to create their 
communal nests. 


the several majestic birds in this group. The strange head profile 
of the Hamerkop makes it an iconic African species. African 
Water Rails were reluctant to move from the reed beds, but Craig 
snapped one crossing an open area to meet its mate. Coastal 
tidal flats, such as Mida Creek, provided habitat for a range of 
waders. Crab Plovers have big, chunky beaks that they use to 
catch crabs. Other waders included migratory shorebirds; 
Common Greenshank, Marsh Sandpiper, Ruff, Wood Sandpiper, 
Terek Sandpiper, Curlew Sandpiper, Ruddy Turnstone, Little 
Stint and Greater Sand Plover. 

Many other species migrate between (East) Africa and Europe 
each year. These include Common Buzzards, Eurasian 
Nightjars, Barn Swallows and Yellow Wagtails. The African Pied 
Wagtail is a resident species. 

A range of owls and owlets were shown. The Pearl-spotted 
Owlet was a small owl active during the day while the 
endangered McKinder’s (Cape) Eagle-Owl and Verreaux’s Eagle 
-Owl are massive birds. African Wood Owls and White-faced 
Scops-Owls are widespread, but the Sokoke Scops-Owl has only 
a small restricted distribution. 


Africa is home to a great 
many larks and sparrow- 
larks. The Chestnut¬ 
headed lark is a common 
bird of arid and semi-arid 
country, but the Williams’s 
Lark, only known to 
science for about 10 years, 
has a very limited range, 
known only from two very 
restricted areas in Kenya. 
Another large group of 
colourful birds are the 
Bishops and Widowbirds. 
The Yellow and Southern 
Red Bishops were 
photographed and the 
extraordinary tail of the 
Long-tailed Widowbird was 
seen. 



Grey-crowned Crane, Keringet Swamp, Kenya 


The wide range of doves can often be identified by their calls. 

The Red-eyed Dove can be thought to call ‘I am a red-eyed 
dove’. The many kingfishers are easier to identify as they have a 
range of stunning plumages. The Malachite Kingfisher has 
similar bright blue and orange plumage to our Azure Kingfisher. 

The lapwings are classed with the waders but some are birds of 
dry country. Black-headed, Crowned and Black-winged were 
shown. The Spur-winged Plover, found in wetlands, is also a 
lapwing. Many of us remember when our Masked Lapwing was 
called a ‘spur-winged plover’ and this created confusion with two 
birds with the same name. 

Lake Nkuru in the Rift Valley is famous for massive flocks of 
flamingos. Numbers were low during Craig’s April visit, but 
Lesser Flamingos were still able to be photographed. Other birds 
at the lake included African Spoonbills, Great White Pelicans and 
Grey Herons. Other waterbirds included Goliath Herons which 
are the largest of the herons. Grey-crowned Cranes are one of 


Photo: Craig Morley East Africa does not have 
a large number of parrot 
species. Fischer’s Lovebird is a species that is now a popular 
cage bird. Pytilia are brightly coloured waxbills found in pairs and 
small flocks in bush country and wooded grassland. Craig 
showed a Green-winged Pytilia that is a smartly plumaged bird. 

The White-crowned Shrike, Rosy-patched Bush-Shrike and 
Orange-breasted Bush-Shrike were representatives from the 
shrikes and bush-shrikes; the latter two being striking examples 
of some of the brightly coloured species in this group. 

The final species of the evening was Red-billed Oxpeckers 
pecking parasites from a giraffe. 

Craig concluded his presentation with an image of an African 
sunset with a photogenic giraffe and oxpecker looming in 
silhouette in the scene. Thanks to Craig for introducing us to the 
magnificent wildlife and birds of East Africa via his informative 
and engaging talk and memorable photographs. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursions 

Since late 1999, I have been acting as convenor for the Bird 
Group's mid-week excursions. I am giving up this role at the 
end of this year, and would like to thank all the members 
who have acted as leaders during that time. I know those 
who attend appreciate your willingness to share your 
knowledge of the birds in your favourite ‘spots’ (and all the 
other facets of the environment of interest to field nats). A 
big thank you also to the compilers of bird lists and reports 
for the Geelong Naturalists. 

Polly Cutcliffe 


Mt Buller in summer 
1 February-4 February 2013 

GFNC is to explore the alpine pastures again this summer. 
A ski lodge in Mt Buller village has been booked for the 
weekend and campers will be asked to pay $25 a night to 
attend. 

More details in the December Naturalist. 

Contact: Joan Korn joankorn@pipeline.com.au 


Bird Observations 
September-October 2012 


...Barry Lingham 


T he return of the spring migrants has continued in full force. 

Returning migrant shorebirds include Common Greenshanks, 
Common Sandpiper, Ruddy Turnstone, Eastern Curlews and 
Pacific Golden Plovers. The first White-browed Woodswallows 
have appeared along with a few Masked Woodswallows. The 
Short-tailed Shearwaters have come back into Bass Strait—they 
are perhaps the most numerous birds in Australia. Sacred 
Kingfishers are back in the bush and the sounds of Olive-backed 
Orioles and Rufous Whistlers are reverberating through the trees. 

Banded Stilts and Magpie Geese are back in local wetlands and 
many thousands of Eurasian Coot have descended on some 
lakes. Lake Modewarre is providing refuge to over 10 000 birds at 
present, including coot, teal and many Pink-eared Ducks. The 
Barwon Estuary is hosting thousands of birds, but a telescope is 
needed to identify the smaller waders. Large waders such as 
Eastern Curlew can be easily spotted using binoculars. 


The mid-week excursion to Mt Rothwell turned up two dry-land 
birds rarely noted around Geelong. White-bellied Cuckoo-shrikes 
visited the Bannockburn area from 2005-2009, but have been 
rarely reported since then. Southern Whiteface records have been 
noted irregularly from around the You Yangs/Anakie area over the 
past decade. 

Breeding season is in full swing. I have been fascinated watching 
the pair of Eastern Rosellas that have moved into the nest box I 
erected outside our living room window. The female took 5 days 
to painstakingly remove the piece of flywire I stapled to the inside 
of the box. I thought it would make a good ‘ladder’ for young birds 
to be able to get out of the box, but the bird thought otherwise. 

She managed to eject the piece measuring about 10 cm x 8 cm 
through the 5cm diameter entrance hole. She has been sitting for 
over a fortnight. The male sometimes visits to pass on food; at 
other times she leaves briefly. 


Mud Island is the premier breeding site for many wetland species 
Hundreds of thousands of birds utilise the site to nest, including 
large colonies of Straw-necked Ibis, Australian Pelicans, 
cormorants and terns. 50 years ago there was a concern that 
Silver Gull populations were decreasing, but the 20 000 reported 
breeding there will stop population decline. The peak breeding 
numbers in 2009 were around 40 000 birds. Those attending the 
November excursion will have a chance to witness this amazing 
sight. We will follow instructions from Peter Menkhorst (DSE) on 
how to observe, but not disturb, the breeding sites. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
observations will be published in Geelong Bird Report. 

Observers: 

BGp, Bird Group; BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig 
Morley; DTy, David Tytherleigh; EM, Elizabeth Macpherson; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; JCrr, Jenny Carr; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JN, John Newman; KB, Ken 
Best; PMe, Peter Menkhorst; PT, Peter Turner; RGa, Rob Ganly; RGb, 
Ros Gibson; RT, Rosemary Turner; RSm, Rosalind Smallwood; TGb, Tim 
Gibson; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb. 


Species 

Number 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Brown Quail 

2 

18/10/2012 

Anglesea Heath, Cnr Gum Flat Rd & Forest Rd. Flushed. 

TFI, GMc 

Magpie Goose 

4 

23/10/2012 

Moolap, 200m E of Moolap Station Rd. 

TFI 

Black Swan 

250e 

12/10/2012 

Lake Modewarre, Walton Rd. Including at least 2 on nests. 

CMo 


94 

16/10/2012 

Pt. Henry, Alcoa wetlands. Including breeding. 

RGa 

Australian Shelduck 

3 

28/09/2012 

Avalon, Beach Rd Avalon, north side. 

JDg 

Pink-eared Duck 

1 

27/09/2012 

Blue Waters Lake. 

RGb, TGb 


2000+ 

2/10/2012 

L Modewarre. Many thousands present. Lake ~1 m deep. 

BL, TFI, GMc 


400e 

12/10/2012 

Lake Modewarre, Walton Rd. 

CMo 

Grey Teal 

2000+ 

2/10/2012 

L Modewarre. With Chestnut Teal, coot and Pink-eared Duck. 

BL, TFI, GMc 


2500e 

12/10/2012 

Lake Modewarre, Walton Rd. 1000s spread across lake. 

CMo 


500e 

22/10/2012 

Barwon Estuary. Large numbers of teal present, mainly Grey Teal. 

BL, TFI, GMc 

Chestnut Teal 

500e 

12/10/2012 

Lake Modewarre, Walton Rd. 100s in amongst 1000s of Grey Teal. 

CMo 


300e 

22/10/2012 

Barwon Estuary. Large numbers of teal present, mainly Grey Teal. 

BL, TFI, GMc 

Hardhead 

16 

08/10/2012 

Waurn Ponds, Deakin Uni. 8 pairs on Deakin ponds. 

CFr 


300e 

12/10/2012 

Lake Modewarre, Walton Rd. Several large flocks. 

CMo 


113 

16/10/2012 

Pt. Henry, Alcoa wetlands. 91, 18 & 4 in different lagoons 

RGa 

Blue-billed Duck 

P 

12/10/2012 

Lake Modewarre, Walton Rd. Small no. along E shore amongst teal & coots. 

CMo 

Great Crested Grebe 

1 

27/09/2012 

Blue Waters Lake. 

RGb, TGb 
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Species 

Number 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Crested Pigeon 

many 

28/09/2012 

Breakwater. Sitting atop piles of earth beside the new Barwon bridge. 

DTy 

Tawny Frogmouth 

2 

29/09/2012 

Ocean Grove. Nesting pair. 

JCrr 

Short-tailed Shearwater 

170e 

04/10/2012 

Cape Patton, offshore. Flying a general W direction over 15 minutes from 14:30. 

CMo, EM 

Australasian Gannet 

P 

03/10/2012 

Port Phillip Bay, Popes Eye. Many nests covering platform. 

PMe, CMo 


1 

22/10/2012 

Barwon Estuary. Floating in middle of river on ebb tide. 

BL, TFI, GMc 

Australasian Darter 

1 

27/09/2012 

Blue Waters Lake. 

JCrr 

Pied Cormorant 

P 

03/10/2012 

Mud Islands. Breeding almost finished; 12 large runners nearly fledged. Colony 

N of East Pt: new site and later than previously. 

PMe, CMo 

Australian Pelican 

P 

03/10/2012 

Mud Islands. Breeding on airstrip spread over many stages. 

PMe, CMo 

White-necked Heron 

15 

28/09/2012 

Avalon, Beach Rd Avalon, north side. One very grey bird. 

JDg 

Nankeen Night-Heron 

22 

06/10/2012 

L Connewarre. In a flock at Tait Pt. They wheeled above the lake before settling 
in a couple of tall trees on the adjacent private property. 

RGb, TGb 

Australian White Ibis 

100s 

06/10/2012 

Serendip. Breeding colony with many nestlings and fledged young. 

GMc 

Straw-necked Ibis 

10 000s 

03/10/2012 

Mud Islands. Nest-building, eggs and a small number of recently hatched young. 

PMe, CMo 


20+ 

15/10/2012 

Wallington, Bellarine Hwy. Multiple skeins between Pt Lonsdale and Leopold. 

RSm 

Royal Spoonbill 

30 e 

03/10/2012 

Mud Islands. 8e nests and 22 in flock; at least 30. 

PMe, CMo 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

1 

15/10/2012 

Wallington, Bellarine Hwy. Adult, soaring above paddocks. 

RSm 

Spotted Harrier 

3 

28/09/2012 

Avalon, Beach Rd Avalon, south side. Working paddocks. 

JDg 

Little Eagle 

P 

27/09/2012 

Mt Rothwell. 

KB, BGp 


2 

06/10/2012 

Serendip. 

GMc 

Australian Hobby 

2 

9/10/2012 

North Geelong, old golf course site, nesting pair. Female hobby gave warning 
calls to Galahs close to the nest. Male flew in with kill, also calling. He eyeballed 
the galahs who shifted to another branch. He then dissected the kill. 

DTy 

Peregrine Falcon 

P 

21/10/2012 

Brisbane Ranges NP, Little River gorge. Vocal adult with much whitewash on 
cliff face. Assumed to be nesting. 

BL, GFNC 

Baillon's Crake 

1 

27/09/2012 

Blue Waters Lake. Photo showing bird on a tree branch above the water. 

JCrr 

Eurasian Coot 

5000+ 

2/10/2012 

L Modewarre. With teal and Pink-eared Duck. Lake about 1 metre deep. 

BL, TFI, GMc 


6000e 

12/10/2012 

Lake Modewarre, Walton Rd. 1000s spread across lake. 

CMo 

Black-winged Stilt 

250e 

12/10/2012 

Lake Modewarre, Walton Rd and Buckley School Rd. Flocks of 10-50. 

CMo 

Red-necked Avocet 

45 

16/10/2012 

Moolap Saltworks. In 3 saltpans down Pt. Henry Road 

RGa 


70e 

23/10/2012 

Moolap Saltworks, 35e in 2 ponds off Pt Henry Rd, opposite brewery. 40e in 
large pond further north, with Banded Stilts. 

BL 

Banded Stilt 

200 

2/10/2012 

L Murdeduke. Many groups of 5-40 along the east side of lake. Majority were 
young birds moulting into adult plumage. 

BL, TFI, GMc 


400+ 

23/10/2012 

Moolap Saltworks. Actively feeding with Red-necked Avocet. 

BL 

Pacific Golden Plover 

1 

01/10/2012 

Barwon Estuary, Ocean Grove Spit. Most in breeding plumage. 

BL, TFI, GMc 

Latham's Snipe 

2 

18/10/2012 

Balyang Sanctuary. 

PT, RT 

Eastern Curlew 

15 

22/10/2012 

Barwon Estuary. On mudflats in middle of river, downstream of Pelican Pt. 

BL, TFI, GMc 

Common Sandpiper 

1 

03/10/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd. lignum swamp. 

TL 

Common Greenshank 

1 

15/10/2012 

Barwon Estuary, near boat ramp. 

JDg 

Ruddy Turnstone 

2 

03/10/2012 

Port Phillip Bay, Popes Eye. 

PMe, CMo 

Red-necked Stint 

1000+ 

22/10/2012 

Barwon Estuary, on mudflats near mangroves downstream of Pelican Pt. 

BL, TFI, GMc 

Curlew Sandpiper 

1 + 

22/10/2012 

Barwon Estuary. 

BL, TFI, GMc 

Painted Button-quail 

1 

18/10/2012 

Anglesea Heath, Gum Flat, Cecil Tk. Seen then flushed. 

TFI, GMc 


1 

20/10/2012 

Great Otway NP, Distillery Ck. Male walked across track near picnic ground. 

JN 

Silver Gull 

1000s 

03/10/2012 

Mud Islands. Possibly 20 000; fewer than expected. 

PMe, CMo 

Sacred Kingfisher 

1 

04/10/2012 

Blue Waters Lake. 

JCrr 


1 

06/10/2012 

Serendip. 

GMc 


1 

18/10/2012 

Anglesea Heath, Gum Flat. Calling. 

TFI, GMc 

Brown Treecreeper 

P 

27/09/2012 

Mt Rothwell. 

KB, BGp 

Striated Fieldwren 

2 

03/10/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd. near L Connewarre 

JCrr 

Weebill 

P 

27/09/2012 

Mt Rothwell. 

KB, BGp 

Southern Whiteface 

P 

27/09/2012 

Mt Rothwell. This species rarely seen in Geelong Region. 

KB, BGp 

Striated Pardalote 

1 

16/10/2012 

Pt. Henry, Alcoa wetlands. A first here for me 

RGa 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 

2 

20/10/2012 

Marcus Hill, Cnr Bellarine Hwy and Banks Rd. Tennis courts area. 

JN 

Little Wattlebird 

1 

04/10/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. in huge eucalypt. First record for neighbourhood and 
unusual in urban Geelong. 

CMo 

New Holland Honeyeater 

1 

11/10/2012 

Pt Lonsdale. Acting aggressively to a visiting sparrow in the garden. 

RSm 

White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 

a 

27/09/2012 

Mt Rothwell. This species rarely seen in Geelong Region. 

KB, BGp 

White-winged Triller 

1 

06/10/2012 

Serendip. Calling. 

GMc 

Rufous Whistler 

a 

27/09/2012 

Mt Rothwell. 

KB BGp 

Olive-backed Oriole 

1 

18/10/2012 

Great Otway NP, Jarosite Rd, calling. 

TFI, GMc 


1 

18/10/2012 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Calling. 

TFI, GMc 


1 

18/10/2012 

Anglesea Heath, Gum Flat. Calling. 

TFI, GMc 

Masked Woodswallow 

5e 

04/10/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. 4+ with flock of 50e White-browed Woodswallows, high 
overhead at 07:00. At 08:15, 1 more with 20e White-browed Woodswallows. 

CMo 

White-browed Woodswallow 

70e 

04/10/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd, high overhead with Masked Woodswallows. 

CMo 


300e 

16/10/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Loose flock of at least 300 drifting W. 

CMo 

Willie Wagtail 

2 

20/10/2012 

Marcus Hill, Cnr Bellarine Hwy and Banks Rd. Tennis courts area. Nest built on 
umpire's chair contained 2 eggs! 

JN 

Restless Flycatcher 

1 

06/10/2012 

Serendip. 

GMc 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 22 November 2012 
Bannockburn 
Leader: Kay Campbell 

A diverse area—yellow-gum woodland, sugar gum plantations 
and waste treatment ponds—producing a variety of birds. 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the entrance to the Bannockburn Reserve, 
on the left-hand side of the Bannockburn-Shelford Road, 
approximately 3.5 km from Bannockburn town centre and 0.5 
km past the Bannockburn Reserve sign at Old Base Road. 
Bring: Binoculars, morning tea, suitable clothing and footwear. 
Finish: About midday 

Contact: Kay 5243 3311 or Polly 5244 0182 


Mammal trapping 

Our application for a continuation of our Animal Ethics 
Committee permit to undertake trapping of mammals and 
reptiles was rejected at their October meeting. 

I have now received a list of issues to be addressed, and 
questions to be answered, and I will work through this during 
the next few weeks. 

The AEC meets bimonthly so our revised permit will be 
considered at the December meeting, and if approved we can 
resume our survey work in January. 

Trevor Pescott 


Club Clothing 

We hope you all like the look of the new clothing and logo. 
Please try on items at the general meeting to get an idea of the 
size you will require. 

An order form for the new club clothing is enclosed in this 
month’s Naturalist. 

Please return orders (and cheques or cash) by the December 
meeting, either in person or by mail. 

There is a minimum total order number of 10 for each item. If 
we do not receive enough orders cheques or money will be 
returned. 

Thank you. The GFNC Committee 


GFNC excursion 
Sunday 18 November 2012 
Mud Island—Breeding Birds survey 
Leader: Barry Lingham 

The GFNC have been visiting Mud Island for over 50 years. 
This excursion will allow us to monitor breeding bird 
populations and migratory waders on this extraordinary island. 
On the return trip, we will visit Pope’s Eye to see the nesting 
gannets. The craft we use will get us very close to the island, 
but some wading is involved. There are no facilities anywhere 
on the island. 

Limited places are available on the boat. Bookings must be 
made. The trip costs $60.00 per head and participants are 
requested to send a cheque made out to the GFNC prior to the 
excursion or direct debit to: 

BSB: 063 525 Account No: 10034365 
A/c Name: GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INC 
Make sure to include your name and Mud Is in the transaction 
details so Peter Turner will know what it is for. 

Meet: 8:15 a.m. at South Bay Eco Adventures shop (well 
signposted) at the Queenscliff Harbour. We will be kitted out 
with life jackets etc. prior to departure at 8:45 a.m. All day 
parking available nearby. Return around 4:00 p.m. 

Bring: Lunch, drinks, morning tea, afternoon tea/ snacks. Wet 
weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen, small towel. 

Footwear should be worn at all times on the island (wetsuit 
boots, reef creepers, sandals or old running shoes). Bathers 
under shorts/ pants and t-shirt in case the water is above knee- 
deep when crossing between islands. Telescopes are handy. A 
change of dry clothes to keep in the car for the drive home. 

Contact: Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


Challenge Bird Counts: 
a Birding Big Day Out 

The traditional chance to spot lots of birds is being run in two 
stages this year, so you can attend both or either. 

Brisbane Ranges Challenge Bird Count: meet at 6 a.m. 
Steiglitz Courthouse on Saturday 24 November. 

Leader: Craig Morley craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
ph: 5221 4604 

Bellarine Challenge Bird Count: meet at 6 a.m. at Point Addis 
carpark on Sunday 2 December. 

Leader: Barry Lingham lingham@tpg.com.au 
ph: 0417 115 109 or 5255 4291 


Mailing roster 

November: Sheila Silver 
December: Polly cutcliffe 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2012 


President 

Bruce Lindsay 

0439 035 277 

Vice-President 

Vacant 


Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 

5241 2654 

Minute Secretary 

Vacant 


Committee Member 



IV IV 

John Bell 

5261 3543 

II VI 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

VI If 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

II II 

Joan Korn 

5243 4405 

II II 

Tracey Hinton 

5243 9973 


GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

Craig Morley 5221 4604 

Valda Dedman 5243 2374 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 


lingham@tpg.com.au 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST 

Belmont Escarpment Group 
Bird Group 
Conservation Group 
Editor 
Sub-editor 
Geelong Bird Report 
Jerringot Group 
Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 
Membership Officer 
Plant Group 
Web-master 
Eco Book Group 
General Meeting Minutes 


Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Dean Hewish 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Yvonne Campbell 52225887 


-2013 

bruceli ndsay@aapt. net. au 

deborah. evans@deaki npri m e. com 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
presturner@ozemail.com.au 


soleal @bigpond.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Tracey.Hinton@gmail.com 


lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

sscope@optusnet.com.au 


Coming events 


NOVEMBER 2012 

DECEMBER 2012 

6 

General Meeting: Hydrogeology of the Geelong region— 

2 

Challenge Bird Count (Bellarine) 


Ben Cairns 

4 

General Meeting: Members Night/Supper 

13 

Plant Group: Workshop 

11 

Plant Group Excursion—picnic tea 

15 

Bird Group: Meeting 



18 

Excursion: Mud Islands 



22 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Bannockburn 



24 

Challenge Bird Count (Brisbane Ranges) 




The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 27 November 2012 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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